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addition to the youth-oriented educational system, (NF) 
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I . INTOODIfCTIOM 



Th© ci©b8.t© on Swsdisli 6d.uc3.'fcion3il policy hss been 
particularly intense in the past year. It has taken place 
concurrently wiuh the implementation of several reforms of the 
external structure and internal organisation of the educational 
system. It has been concerned to a great extent with the ffoals 
of education and with the allocation of resources. 

The discussion on the goals of education has been 
concerned with the more rigid course of study which is now 
being introduced at the faculties of arts and sciences. The 
uommittee appointed to investigate the structure of higher 
education (1968 Education Committee;^ known as U 68) has 
published a review entitled "Goals for Higher Education". The 
educational policy have, naturally, also been dealt 
with in conjunction with the compulsory school and intermediate 
school reforms decided by parliament in 1968. 

, Q'llooation o f resources under present educational 
policy has been criticised^ particularly by the Swedish trade 
union movement which, in a snecial report (The Trade Union 
Movement and Adult Education^,' advocates increased investment 
educai J on oyer and above the allocation voted by the 

w ^ ‘ ^ second review (Higher Education, 

Function and Structure), presents motives and suggestions for 
a system of recupent education. The Swedish Minister of 
Education presented the main lines of these ideas at the Sixth 

of European Ministers of Education at Versailles ' 
(20-22 May 1969). 



The aim of the present report is to give an account of 
the structure and extent of the Sv7edish education system and, 
against the background of recently decided reforms, to present 
the Swedish debate on educational policy concerning the problems 
brought up by the CCC under the heading of permanent education . 
This presentation, is based on the reports mentioned above. 
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II. BBIEP DESCRIPTION OP PRESENT EDUCATION SYSTEM 

' ■ I II I II ■ ■■ ■! I II I •• I ■ --- - - — 



1. Pre-primary school 

Pro-primary SQhool is the name increasingly used for day 
nurseries and nursery schools. The day nurseries accept for 
full-time supervision children aged 1-6 years from families 
in which both parents (or the sole parent) are wage earners. 
Nursery schools take children for a considerably shorter 
period (about three hours a day), and preferentially 6 year 
olds. Educationally there is no difference between day 
nurseries and nursery schools. They are run by local 
authorities. The central supervisory authority is the Board 
of Social Welfare. 

Some 32,000 children attend, day nurseries and some 77^000 
nursery schools. Both are expanding fairly rapidly. 

^ • Comprehensive school 

The compulsory nine-year comprehensive school (decided 
on in 1962) has now been introduced in all mimicipalities in 
the country. Transitionally, however, certain remnants of the 
pa,rallel school system are still in being.. The comprehensive 
school takes pupils aged 7-l6, i.e. during the entire, period 
of compulsory schooling. It consists of three three-year 
stages. At the junior and intermediate levels all -pupils take 
the same subjects on the same courses and have the same number 
of periods per week. Organisationally,- therefore, the education 
is altogether undifferentiated.. Differ enti at i bn starts at the 
transition from the sixth to the seventh class, (l) • 

In mathematics and English there arc two courses, and 
during certain periods the. pupils have the choice of 
alternative subjects. Similar arrangements exist in class 
eight, and in class nine the pupils are split up into nine 
lines. 



(1) A more extensive survey has recently been presented 
by J. Orring in “Skolan i Sverige^’ (School in 
Sweden ) 
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* The comprehensive schools a-s a whole have a total of 
about 1,000,000 pupils, the national total for each class 
(age group) being about 120,000 pupils, A small proportion 
of this number go to schools for the deaf and the blind or for 
the otherwise handicapped. 

The comprehensive school is a local government school and 
caters for more than 99^ of children of compulsory school 
age. The remainder attend private schools. 

By a 1968 decision of parliament certain changes are 
to be made in the internal structure of the comprehensive 
school (see III. 2. 2). 

The central supervisory authority for the comprehensive 
school - as for gymnasium, continuation and vocational 
schools - is the National Board of Education. 

5, Gymnasium 

By a 1964 decision of parliament the new gymnasium is an 
inte grated gymnasium with five lines: humanities, social 

science, ec ohomi c s , natural sc i enc e and technology. 

A final certificate from the third year of the gymnasium 
confers a general qualification for entry into universities 
and higher educational establishments. Pupils follovjing the 
technology line can take a fourth year and become "gymnasial 

engineers” . 

The gymnasium at present takes about 3^ group# 

No decision has yet been taken to expand the gymnasial 
organisation. In the preliminary survey, on which the 
parliamentary decision was based, it was estimated that 
20-25^ of pupils v/ould take the technological and an equal 
number the economics line, while the reraa5,nder would be 
divided among the other lines. 

The gymnasium is a local government school. There a-rc 
certain private schools as well, chiefly for boarders. 



4. Continuation school 

In conjunction with the 19^2 decision to create a 
comprehensive school system, a two-year extension of it v/as 
established, also under local govermeirT management - the 
continuation school. The object of this school is to provide 
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a mainly theoretical education in preparation for practical 
work directly following the end of schooling, ’rne 
continuation school qualifies, for example, for a cl^.rs- 
teacher training course, hut not for university. 



The continuation school has three lines; social, 
economic and technical. 

It is being expanded so as to be able to take about 20/^ 
of an age group within a year or so. 



5. Vocational school 

The vocational schools principally cover the requirements 
of industry, commerce, office work and 

have courses for agriculture, forestry, etc. They ^so provide 
apprenticeship courses for the handicraft trades. 
vocational schools have a wide range in respect of length of 
courses, subject matter and specialisation. 

The number of pupils on flrst-yeax* courses at vocational 
schools totals more than 30 ^ of an age group. 



There is no uniformity as regards Jurisdiction over 
schools. Most of the schools are run by local governments, 
the county councils being responsible for the greater part of 
the training for nursing. Vocational schools are also run by 
private companies and individual bodies# 



6, Universities and higher educational establishments 

The higher education system in Sweden consists of 
universities and affiliated universities, and of independent 
specialised colleges. There are six offering 

courses in theology, law, philosophy, social sciences, natural 
sciences, medicine, dentistry and technology. ?tndepend eng^, 
SDecialised colleges exist for various categories of teacher 
tralhlhg'^'ah^ for so^onomy. Journalism and ^tgrioulture. There 
is also a number of special training courses, often within the 
vocational schools. 

A gymnasial education is required for entry into a 
University or specialised college. For other courses of study 
less extensive basic education, backed up by practical 
experience, may suffice. 
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About 3C‘^000 students are at present accepted for higher 
education every year, two-thirds of them on unrestricted 
intake lines. 

Higher education is predominantly run by t?ae state# 

Among the central supervisory authorities are the National 
Board of Education (for teacher training) and the Office of the 
Chancellor of the Universities (for the universities). 

7. Adult education 



Adult education is provided today both by the state and by 
educational organisations and private firms. 

Adult education under s tate m a nagement is of two kinds. 
Labour market training has the aim'of providing a new start 
for those who are unemployed or threatened with unemployment, 
it ivS primarily vocational; some 100,000 persons are 
receiving such training on a full-time basis. 

Adult education organised by local government and the 
is provided at all levels of the educational system and 
with content corresponding to that of schools and universities. 
Both general and vocational, a.dult education is thus provided. 

mostly on a part.-time basis and is attended by some 
lp0,000 persons. Radio and television are being increasingly 
used for adult education. 

The r eopgnlsod educational association s provide very 
extensive training facilities in the form of study circles 
(part-time) for a wide range of subjects. About 1.5 million 
people attend these study circles every year. The people's 
high schools offer a fairly general education on a full-time 
basis to about 12,000 persons. 

Public corporations and pr iv ate compani es arrange 
training courses f oi’ their empreyees . S<J, too, do the various 
industrial organisations. The trade unions, for example, 
arrange some 500 weekly courses every year. 

8. Expenditure 

State expenditure on education and research amoimts to 
about 8,000 million kroner per annum. Local government 
expenditure for the same purpose may be estimated at about 
5,000 million kroner. 
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For comprehensive schools, continuation schools, 
gymnasia and vocational schools, and for adult education at 
local government schools, the state bears in principle the 
cost of teachers* salaries and also contributes 
and equipment costs. The local authorities bear tne cost of 
other personnel, educational welfare arrangements, and the 
greater part of the expenditure on buildings. 

The cost of the higher education system is in pi’inciple 
borne by the state. 

To finance individuals* studies at continuation schools, 
gymnasia and vocational schools the state. contributes a 
%neral educational allowance and various increments, 
according to the individual’s financial circumstances. ^ 
Incremental allowances are also paid foi' board, lodging and 

. travel . ‘ 

For higher studies and for students who are of ago the 
State assumes a major financial responsibility. Such^ 
students receive a sum of about 8,000 kroner annually, 
the greater part of which is repayable. . . 

For labour market training the -allowances are intended 
to cover the individual's expenses during the period o 
' study (including children,' if any). 
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III. TRENDS IN THE PRESENT SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



1. Some common features 

• In recent years the Swedish education system has been 
reformed in respect of both organisation and content. Certain 
features of this development have been cormnon to all 
educational levels. 

1.1 As in other European countries, the interest in 
education has risen greatly at all levels. The extension of 
compulsory education has now been completed in practice; the 
quantitative growth of voluntary educatio n shows no signs of 
stopping. Before the second world war only a small percentage 
of youth went to gymnasium; today the intake capacity of the 
gymnasial type of school (upper secondary level) amounts to 
80-85^ of an age group. In those parts of the country where 
the comprehensive school has been fully Introduced, more than 
90 % of young people, apply for further education. 

The education wave now rolls bn towards the higher 
education stage. One— fifth of an age group today go on to 
higher education. The interest in this kind of education is 
rising markedly, especially among groups who have hitherto 
lacked formal qualifications for entry into higher education 
establishments, 

1.2 The various lines of studj?' at the respective 
educational levels have been co-ordinated both organisationally 
and in subject matter. In Sweden the comprehensive school has 
superseded both the earlier seven-year school and a number of 
parallel compulsory school types, such as "real skola”, .girls* 
schools, etc. The Swedish Minister of Education, in his 
speech at Versailles at the Sixth Conference of European 
Ministers of Education, summarised the motives for the new 
organisationally and educationally unified comprehensive 
school, 

"The first motive is a desire to achieve equality and 
an. under standing; between human beings with different 
int.^res,ts and,,a^I?-I-^lQs varying social backgroun ds . 

The idea behind a comprehensive school system is to 
stimulate the interest in education among pupils from 
homes without an educational tradition. In this way 
the school counteracts the division of society, into 
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different social layers without mutual contact. As 
a basis for our discussion we must recognise, I believe, 
that the industrialised countries of ''Western Europe, in' 
spite -.of a startling economic progress, in many respects 
remain class societies in the old sense of the v^rord. 

The second motive lies in the need to effectively 
utilise the entire available manpov/er . * This makes an 
educational system which results in the prevention of 
major groups from attaining an educational level 
corresponding to their abilities unreasonable,” 

The striving for comprehensiveness e.xtends to a« growing 
degree also to handicapped children. In his Versailles. speech 
the Minister of Education recalled that it was long considered 
a matter of course that pupils vrLth physical., mental and ' 
emotional handicaps should be placed in special schools or 
special classes. To postpone the integration of these pupils 
into a normal milieu- is however to- reduce their chances of 
finding a meaningful and relevant place in society. It has 
proved pedagogically possible to transfer these pupils to 
ordinary classes tc' an increasing extent. But in such cases- • 
special- arrangements are generally' necessary within the 
class.- . Pupils i^dth mental' disturbances or difficulties in 
reading, or writing may need special teachers during a 
limited part of the time. The orthopaedically handicapped 
may need personal assistance and special equipment. 

. The motives for unification of education at upper 
secondary • level are tlie ■ same "a s at the lov/er levelV But 
tliere "are other motives as well. Developments in the 
labour marked, with the increasingly rapid remoulding of -, • 
the structure of industry, and the need to prepare 
individuals for these changes, call for an increased breadth 
of education for the individual. Integrated Upper secondary 
education also allows better use to be made of buildings and 
material and personnel resources. It should also diminish 
differences of status between different courses of education. 
The reasons for unification of education immediately above 
lower secondary level must be weighed against the 
disadvantages of a prolongation of the time of. study, and 
the resources such a system would require. 
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1.5 In the voluntary educational systenu-thg prlnciple of 
successive choice is important. 

In 1964 and 1968 p^lia^neht^ decided on the internal 
organisation of the continuation school and gymnasium (1964) 
and vocational school (1968). All of these schools have broad 
aims and are organised on the block principle . This implies 
that initial training is common to several allied lines of 
education, after which a successive differentiation takes place. 

Education at the faculties of arts and sciences at 
universities has also been reorganised in accordance with the 
same principle. First-year students have the option of 17 
subjects, and second-year students the option of 5-6 subjects, 
linking up with their first option. ' During the third year the 
choice of subjects is entirely open. 

‘1^4 The external organisational reforms must be followed 
hot only by curricular reforms but also by a change in working 
methods at school, by individualisation, collaboration and 
partic ipation . 

The aim of the school must be to develop pupils into 
citizens in a functioning democracy. It is therefore necessary 
that pupils take an active part in and responsibility for the 
work of the school. The Swedish G-overnment has issued 
directives for the creation of work satisfaction and a good 
atmosphere in schools. 

In order that pupils » and students t sense of responsibility 
and coi-operation may develop the school -and the university,, 
through their working methods and organisation, should function 
as a democracy. That means co-participation and co- 
responsibility in decisions concerning the activities, of the 
school or the university on the part of all those who work there. 
In Sweden some experiments in this field have recently been 
started. 



2. Recent reform decisions 



2.1 It has been stated above that several educational 
reforms have been decided on in the past year. At the time of 
writing, these have not yet come into force and have not therefore 
been reflected in the account under Section IT. 
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2.2 According to a 1968 decision of parliament . the upper 
comprehensive school level will be entire ly unified as from 197 Q * 
The pupils will then have the same classmates throughout their 
whole school career. Schooling will be the same except for a 
total of 17 hours in the upper department. During six of these- 
hours the pupils will participate in "work of their own choice", 
V 7 hich means that they have to choose a special activity which 
interests them (e.g. cultural activities, sport, international 
studies, handicrafts).. During the remaining eleven hours (4 

in the 7 th grade, 3 in 8 th grade and 4 in 9 th grade) pupils must 
choose between a second foreign language (French, German) or 
either culture, economics or technology. 

2.3 In 1968 parliament decided to integrate the present 

three types of voluntary school (the gymnasium, continuation 
school and vocational school) into a single upper secondary 
school. The reform also covered the internal organisation of 
vocational schools on the principle of successive differentiation. 
The new vocational training will comprise a greater measure of 
general subjects than at • present. Through a free choice of an 

elective subject pupils will be able to consolidate or intensify 
their knowledge of the vocational subjects, or to choose a 
parallel course, but still directed to a particular profession. 
Vocational training will usually cover two years. 
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IV. PROBLEMS CONMECTED WITH TOK EXPANSION OF EDU CATION 



1, Viewed over a long period, increasingly large groups of 
youth have continued their education beyond compulsory schooling 
which has been prolonged: in I842 it v^as six years, in 1936 
seven and in 195O nine years. .As stated in 3. 1.1, great 
expansion has also taken place in voluntary education. It 
may be foreseen that if no obstructions are placed in the way 
of future developments practically every young girl and boy 
will have an eleven- or twelve-year education. The large 
number of young people who already receive such education 
points to a continually growing demand for higher education, 
especially if the rules for admission are modified. ' 

1968 Education Committee has illustrated in a diagram 
(Appe'MiX A) the growing proportion of persons receiving 
education. 

It is being .increasingly questioned whether it is reasonable 
to allow youth education to continue to expand . The means for 
meeting the educational interest of both youth and adults are 
restricted by lack of resources. Prom this point of view, 
among others, the question of how further expansion of youth 
education can be arrested is being discussed. 

w 

But there are other reasons as well which point in the 
same direction. 



2. As a result of the expansion of primary and secondary 
education there is now an '’ educational gap ” between •- and 
within - the generations. Host of the present labour force 
had only six or seven years of old-fashioned primary education, 
but 80^/0-855® of the younger generation receive an education 
lasting for eleven to twelve years. 

Many adults today experience difficulties in the labour 
market. Practically all those who are unemployed have had 
a shorter basic education than nine years schooling. Adults 
run the risk of being outdistanced by younger workers. Their 
inadequate schooling also makes it difficult for them to keep 
abreast of the social and cultural debate. Self-realization, 
which is one of the aims of educational policy, cannot be 
reserved for young people. 
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The educational gap may in part be regarded as a 
transitional problem requiring special measures probably over a 
fairly long period. The Confederation of Trade Unions in 
particular has emphasised the significance of measures of this 
kind, as they may be expected to be an important factor in the 
policy of equality. 

3 , Many people to-day experience an alienation between those 
who are in a jot) and those who have the benefit of a lengthy 
education. The training that young people previously received 
on the job is no longer a reality. There are few students today 
who have other experience of vocational work than temporary summer 
jobs. 



To-day »s educational system may in many respects- be said 
to favour those who have, the aipbition quickly "to attain a specific 
goal. This leads to a scramble for marks which is contrary to 
tha educational goal. The stiff competition for vacant places 
in higher education tends to make the idea of. collaboration at 
school difficult to realise. The work may be disrupted by the 
special requirements of higher. forms of education.- The will to 
co-operate and the understanding for others are so easily lost in 
the pupils* struggle for higher marks. The existing marking 
systems leave a great deal to be desired as instruments of 
evaluation. Their rigid gradation of the pupils* performance 
counteracts many of the efforts tp create a spirit of loyalty 
and co-operation at school. Also from these points of view 
the present situation, with a wholly continuous system of 
education, is open to question. 

The terms of reference of the Gommittee appointed to examine 
the question of the conditions of admission to higher education 
(the Qualifications Committee) state that it is of value to be 
able to recruit for a profession people of varying experience and 
bac kgr ound . A modification of the tra dit ional conditions of 

entry to university and other higher ed'uc^ational establishments 
Ts required in order to allow persons who lack formal 
qualifications, but are well merited through various activities, 
to enter higher education on the same condition as those with 
formal - qualifications. As from this autumn persons above 25 
years of age, and with at least five years of professional 
experience, will be admitted to university courses in certain 
subjects even if they do not fulfill the general qualification 
requirements for entry to a university. 




4- One of the chief aims of educational policy is to bring 
about greater equality , . A measure of success in this respect 
is the recruitment to different forms of voluntary education. 

If the choice of education is made freely and without 
influence by society, then the choice reflects the social and 
economic background of the home. Through the structuring of 
the educational system, individual guidance, and educational 
welfare measures the government has sought to assist 
particularly those with inferior prospects formally and often 
factually. These measures, however, have not yet had their 
full effect. The fact is that children from higher social groups 
still go on to higher education to a greater extent than others. 
There is thus a social selection within the educational system. 

Similar problems are encountered in adult education. In 
conjunction with the intensification of adult education 
facilities which started in 1967# several investigations have 
been made into recruitment to adult education. No final 
conclusions can yet be drawn, but the reports so far indicate 
that adult education is made use of particularly by the active, 
the stimulated, those who already have a sound basic 
education. 

5* The present educational policy may thus be said to give 
rise to the follov/ing questions; 

Econoiaxo considerations make it doubtful, whether continued 
expansion of youth education can be combined with intensification 
of adult education. 

There is a considerable factual difference in educational 
standards between, but also within, the generations. 

The present educational system gives rise to some extent to 
an estrangement between students and workers. In this 
connection U 6b makes the following statements ’’Since people 
would to a greater extent gain more.., similar experience through 
having both studied and had a job at an early stage, a recurring 
education - implying that at around 20 years of age people 
would usually have had professional working experience - should 
be an instrument for the development of common frames of 
reference . ” 



Within both youth and adult education those with good 
prospects, a good family income and good basic education make 
use of the available resources to a greater extent than others. 

These circumstances suggest a different allocation of future 
educational resources in favour of a system of permanent or 
recurrent education. Other arguments may also be presented in 
favour of such a system. 

6. \yorkiiig life is undergoing. rapid transformation. The 
individual »s knowledge needs to be constantly maintained and 
renewed. This metamorphosis applies not only to the production 
process but also to working conditions. New and greater 
requirements are being placed on the individual and his 
adaptability. He may also desire a wider field of responsibility 
or more specialised knowledge and ability. The means must 
accordingly be at hand to enable those who in youth made the 
wrong choice or acquired inadequate knowledge in any field, to 
make a new choice . There must be no blind alleys in the 
educational system. 

One of the goals of education is to stimulate pupils to 
activity outside the school walls . The school must impart 
knowledge which trains for social activities., for work in 
organisations, an understanding of cultural manifestations, 
for sound leisure -time activities. 

The school curricula stress the importance of creating in 
pupils an ability for critical and Independent thought. The 
foundations laid at school in this respect must be nurtured in 
adults by special means. 

Education for many today is characterised by boredom, 
neurosis and social isolation. Nor are such problems uncommon 
amongst those at work. Alternation between study and work 
would have a favourable effect on the motivation both for study 
and professional activity. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that experience from to-day »s adult education shows 
that adult students - who are admittedly a positively selected . 
group - have a much greater motivation for study than the young. 

■ IF 68 has pointed to another important motivo* A system of 
recurring education should make it possible for the individual 
to get to know his professional prospects step by step, and 
successively to adapt his studies to them. This should increase 
his chances of devoloping his aptitudes and prospects throughout 
life . 



A system of recurrent education, the 
^.ucatlon stated in his Versailles speech, 
to social equality. 



Swedish Minister of 
should further conduce 



different human activities would 
result in their being regarded in various respects as on 
an equal footing. !Hie under s t and ing betvreen different 
social groups would increase as people had more similar 
improve^^^^* I’elations between the generations would 



The effect on the labour market is also interesting to 
speculate upon. It is probable that we would have 
greatly increased mobility on the labour market, as jobs 
to a large extent would be of short-term characLr. 

careers would be increasingly common. 
woulQ thus more often be given to holders 
of lower appointments within the same sphere. Here the 
equality aspect comes into the picture once again. 

thP equality aspect is that 

the situation of the older people on the labour market woulc 
be considerably brighter, as they would have a chance of 
keeping up with the needs of their job.” 
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V. RECURRENT EDUCATION 



mentioned in the introduction, the debate on recurrent 

only a short time ago in Sweden. The problem 
of the extension of youth education and the balance between 
^2^^? adult education was admittedly brought up in the report 
^yjp^^sial Committee (1965) and in Bill 1967:85 concerning 
additional Investments in the adult education field. But it 
was U DO which first considered in greater detail the problem 
of recurrent education in conjunction with its examination of 
the function and structure of the higher educational system. 

The committee IS review of this question was published in mid- 
JunQ and has had a positive reception. But no extensive debate 
has yet taken place. The following account is therefore to a 
large extent based on the Committee ts review. 



It should be mentioned, however, that o"^her committees 
as well are working on problems closely associated with recurrent 
education, e.g. the Qualifications Committee, which is studying 
the question of the rules of admission to higher education, 
and the Committee for Adult Educational Grants. 

2. A fundamental question connected with recurrent education 

reougLnt^ea^ltlo ^ — 



As already stated, nine-year compulsory schooling will soon 
extend throughout the country. Every young person will then 
have a broad, non-spec iallsed baeic education. No plans exist 
for further prolongation of the period of compulsory schooling. 
The continuation school, gymnasium_ and vocational school - the 
new intermediate”' school - have seen considerable quantitative 
growth in recent years, at the same time as the education 
provided has been made, less specialised, broader, more 
general. There has been strong pressure in favour of the 
more general lines at both continuation school and gymnasium, 
largely because of the advantages which the gymnasially educated, 
in particular, are considered to derive in the form of salary 
and status. For this reason it has been asked, in the Sv^edish 
debate on educational policy, whether the trend is not towards 
a fairly broad post -comprehensive school (’’yo^th school’*) 
education, with direct vocational education at the higher 
education stage. If this trend is followed, it would suggest, 
at all events, eleven years f compulsory schooling. Only after 
twelve to fourteen years of continuous schooling would the step 
into an occupation be taken. 



It will be readily realised that this development would 
be contrary to the thought of recurrent education. 

If an educational system different from the present one 
is to be conceived, an important proviso is that a person 
entering a career must have an education which enables him to 
carry out a meaningful task from his ovm and from the national 
point of view. This calls for some vocational bias in his 
preceding studies. It may admittedly be imagined that in due 
course the labour market will become adapted to a situation in 
V7hich there is a considerable supply of non-vocationally trained 
labour. But it appears extremely doubtful whether society should 
assist in creating a not insignificant group of people who run 
the risk of landing up in poorly paid and uninteresting jobs. 

Prom this point of view it does not appear realistic to count 
•on comprehensive school education as the common basis for a 
system of recurrent education. 

The intermediate school today is in part vocationally 
oriented (vocational school, parts of the continuation school 
and gymnasium), and in part non-vocationally oriented (parts 
of continuation school and gymnasium). This is one reason 
in favour of the intermediate school as a basis for recurrent 
education. Another reason is the quantitative coverage of 
this school at the present time. It must be considered more 
logical to imagine a situation in which, in practice, everyone 
goes on to intermediate school directly ,from comprehensive school 
rather than the reverse.. The- various types of Intermediate 
school today take 80^-855^ of an age group, and in the long run 
it is reckoned in responsible quarters that the figure will 
reach 100^. 

If all are to have the opportunity of going into some form 
of job immediately after intermediate school , the content of 
continuation school and gymnasial education must be reconsidered. 
It will also be necessary for those who aim for higher education 
to have some form of vocational training. The 1968 decision 
of parliament implies, as already noted, that vocational 
education will include a greater measure of general subjects 
than before. If, in the same way, intermediate school we'.’e to 
provide all pupils with a type of instruction which directly 
prepares them for a vocation, then this would, as U 68 points out, 
be a concrete expression in favour of the eradication of the 
boundaries between general and vocational training which, also 
on more general grounds, may be presumed to be a consequence of 
a system of recurrent education. 
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According to U 68, recurrent education will also hav"e 
other conseQuenoes for the intermediate schoox* Even today 
it is a specific aim of this school that all lines, to a 
greater or lesser extent, shall prepare pupils for continuevd 
study and continued acquisition of knowledge- The 
stimulation and preparation for continued study - whether 
theoretical or practical - will in future he an essential task, 

In the system of recurrent education presented by U 68 
the intermediate school is the prospective basis. 

Recurrent education therefore relates chiefly to the 
subsequent educational stage, higher education. 

This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that 
recurring education, in the individual case, may comprise also 
education at the intermediate school level. For a 
considerable time to come, moreover, the education of adults 
at the comprehensive and intermediate school levels may be 
expected to predominate over higher education. But this is 
due mostly to the need to bridge the educational gap between 
the generations. 



3. U 68 presented in its revlev; some possible altcamativos 
for recurrent education. It is characteristic of the recurren 
system that there is no final transition for the individual 
from education to working life. But as appears from the 
earlier arguments, it may be presumed that for a long tme to 
come the educational process will take place primarily during 
the years of youth. The transition to a later period - in 
which occupational work predominates - may come about in several 
different ways. U 68 has sketched some alternatives in a 
simplified diagram (Appendix B), but emphasises that other 
types or combinations of types are also possible. ^ One should 
also count on different alternatives existing side by side, ^na 
with varying capacity. 

U 68 states that it should be possible for the 
individual successively .to choose the alternatives, the goais 
and the types which fit in with his interests and 
By means of information, through the requirement of vocationa 
experience for admission to particular lines of 
through control of the means of obtaining educational gorants, 
and in the final resort through restricted intake, the 
government can influence the way in which a system of recurren-c 

education functions. 
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4. It has already been stated that the choice of education is 
influenced, by a number of factors, among which, in particular, are 
parents » education and financial and social status. By various 
measures within the school framework the government attempts to 
counteract such factors. 

But school often comes into the picture too late to 
compensate entirely for the influence of the pupils? various 
environments. And the pupils? social and economic background, his 
home environment, plays an equal, perhaps greater part than the 
school environment during his time at school. 

The first of these two points leads to the conclusion that 
the pre-primary school is -of central importance if we are to attain 
our educational goal . 'A committee is now studying, the question 
of a general pre -primary school. 

The second point leads to the conclusion that various methods 
are needed both in and outside the educational field to overcome 
social and economic handicaps. The measures which lie outside the 
educational field - e.g. housing policy and cultural policy - are 
perhaps even more important than, for instance, student welfare, 
pupil guidance and extended co-operation between school and home. 

We may thus recognise that no real equality can be achieved 
simply by eliminating formal obstacles and creating satisfactory 
educational facilities. An increased supply of education may 
favour the extrovert and enterprising. The social groups which, 
through the influence of the home environment, have become most 
aware of the importance of qualifying education will probably 
continue in future to make effective use of the possibilities 
offered by a system of recurrent education. Moreover, it may be 
profitable for employers to invest their educational resources 
in well educated key personnel, while others become ineffective 
and their employment is terminated. The reasons for this may 
be, on the one hand, that key persons have more education to 
maintain and that they are easier to train and, on the other, 
that unqualified people are easier to replace and that society 
will in any case come to their rescue and take charge of those 
who are no longer needed. 
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In the discussions on the continued expansion of adult 
education facilities the trade iinion movement in particular has 
pointed to the risk that^ for social and financial reasons* or 
perhaps on account of mental constitution, many will not make 
use of facilities or will not use them in a rational manner. 

It is extremely important in this field to distinguish 
between macro— and micro— effects, between national economy and 
business economy. ^ The real loss to the national economy of 
wasting manpow^er is probably very great in view of the cost of 
education, social welfare and alternative income. 

It is thus necessary to devote much attention to t^he 
recruitment, problem in a system of recurrent education, to the 
real prospects of the individual benefiting''! rom an ^increased 
supply of education. U 68 points out that one must consider the 
possibilities of employers accepting young people v/ith 
intermediate schooling and letting them ta'ke a full-time- 
03? pant*<*tim0.; x5v03J3?se of higher education later on. - Information 
and guidance are, of course, important elements. But special 
significance is attached to active recruitment aimed at groups 
which may be presumed to have a low motivation for, or great 
practical difficulties with continued study. The social 
organs and trade union organisations should have an Important 
role in this respect. The possibilities of control through 
educational grants are discussed below. 

5* An essential question in connection with recurrent 
education is, of course, the method of its distribution. It may 
be as well to base the discussion on the -oresent types of adult 
education. 

The local government adult schools provide an education 
corresponding to comprehensive and intermediate school - prin- 
cipally in the form of part-time courses although interest in 
full-time study is growing rapidly. At two state schools for 
adults brief oral full-time courses are combined with 
correspondence study at home, the possibility of correspondence 
courses by themselves also exists. The retraining courses 
of the Labour Market Board primarily provide full-time 
vocational training. The folk high schools provide a fairly 
general education, likewise full-time. Decentralised university 
educa-bion offers facilities, full- or part-time, for those v;ho 
for different reasons cannot or do not wish to leave their home 
area. The education associations use the study circle method. 
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which is considered specially suited to individual conditions, 
^^educational facilities provided by industrial _ organisations . 
and employers are of many different types, including residential 
Curses And, finally, radio and television offer a growing 
v 0 ,riGty of adult education. 

Recurrent education should make use of many different 
distribution methods to meet the varying desires of individuals. 

It may be expected that for education away from home, ^11- 
tlme study will be the normal form. The absence from home will 
then brfiirly short. Part-time studies are today the same as 
leisure-time Studies, but in future they may also take place 
during working hours, either on the job, or during partial 

leave of absence. 

If recurrent education is really to be; available to all, 
modem technical aids must be used on an extensive sc^e. Since 
1967 tlie "Commit tee for Radio and Television ip -Education has been 
both conducting practical tests in different fiel s, , 

evaluating and drawing conclusions from them. It is alr^^^ 

clear that education by radio and television, and p^rt^QUl y 
courses for adults, require a very large number^of chamel^^ 
seems inevitable that within the not too distant future Sweden^ 
muiramanS for- additional channels over and above the present 
three nationwide broadcasting networks. The relevant technical 
pmsmets may be 'judged to- be .satisfactory. In the longer viewnt is 
conceivable that computer-controlled education 
It is highly probable that Integrated systems of teachers ^d 
tLhnicaf aidi must be created. This will require extensive 
research and development work. 

The individual !s choice of type or method of education may 

be affected by several factors. It may be ^ 

able to take a part-time course in order to test onets abil y 

.to study without losing contact with a job which provides both 

financial and social security. But study ^ measure 

simultaneously with a full-time oob 

of ambition, educational interest, and physical and mental 
stamina. Compared with full-time study, 

been considered to require very much less support in the form 

of educational grants. Against this, of course, ^^^^t be 

weighed the greater length of time required owing 

rate of study, and the fact that a restriction on 

study may arise if grants are not made to students on part a 

leave of absence, with corresponding loss of salary. 
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6. An important question connected with recurrent education, 
as has appeared earlier, is the form of educational welf are. 
This involves a number of subsidiary problems. 

6.1 As far as the public educational system is concerned, 
no charge is made to the individual. As it may be assumed 
that recurrent education will also be part of the public 
educational system, no charge should' be made for such 
education either. In this context the question of free 
textbooks must also be solved. In the comprehensive school 
today they are provided free of charge, in the intermediate 
school the conditions vary from one municipality to another 
and at the higher educational establishments the individual 
student bears the cost of textbooks. 

6.2 If the individual is to be able to participate in 
education, he must also have the right to be free from his 
work while studying and return to his work after completing 
his studies. Similar rights have been ensured by legislation 
in cases of pregnancy and military service, and by agreement 
for persons taking, for example, trade union courses. 

Parliament has so far not favoured legislation concerning the 
right to leave of absence for persons taking a course of 
education. Another question Is how periods of study should 
be treated from the social insurance aspect. The present 
social insurance systems are based on income from employment. 

If the individual loses his salary as a result of follovjing 

a study course his social rights are today also affected 
accordingly. It may therefore be necessary to extend insurance 
protection during periods of education as well. 

6.3 The over-riding question, however, is the f inancia l 
conditions for the individual's studie s . 

Adults today receive an educational grant, which for a 
single person amounts to about 8,000 kroner annually, more 
than three-quarters of which is repayable. For each child 
under l6 years of age the adult student also receives an 
a,llowance of about 1,400 kroner, also repayable. These 
benefits are paid for adult students at intermediate school 
and higher educational level. 

For persons on retraining courses the benefits are 
usually larger and are not repayable. 
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The structure of the Swedish educational welfare system 
is based primarily on the theory of democratisation. As 
regards the intermediate school the educational grants may at 
the same time be seen as an element in the family allowance 
policy, and are paid - also on recruitment grounds - on the 
basis of family finances. At the higher educational level the 
educational grants system is based on the view that higher 
education leads to improved financial conditions for the 
individual, for which reason the greater part of the grant is 
repayable. If these conditions are not fulfilled, the 
repayment obligation lapses. 

A fundamental question concerning the financing of 
recurrent education is whether, as in the present educational 
welfare system, the benefits should be payable solely tb 
those who take a recognised course of education or whether 
they should be linked to the individual as in an insurance 
system. There is 'much to be said in favour of the- latter 
approach. 

A system of alternating education and wage-earning 
occupation may involve the risk, as noted, that those with a 
less favourable starting situation will not make use of the 
education offered. U 68 has questioned whether some form of 
control should therefore exist to ensure that the individual 
makes use of the opportunities of continued education^ or 
whether there should even be some form of extended compulsory 
education. This idea is rejected, however, in view of the 
negative effects of compulsory measures. It is suggested 
instead that a programme of study should be drawn up for 
each individual. -This would, of course, require extensive 
personnel and material resources. 

Another way of stimulating the interest of people with 
social, financial or psychological handicaps is to use 
financial Incentives', This is, of course, simpler to arrange 
if the benefits are linked and related primarily to the 
individual. A universal insurance system can work with 
different control instruments, e.g. a conscious favouring of 
groups with a short, basic education. A system of this kind ‘ 
can also be used as an instrument of economic policy. 

It cannot be denied, however, that an educational 
financing system of this kind involves considerable problems. 
Since it may be assumed that adult students and their families 
will demand roughly the same living standard and social 
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security as previously, the economic consequences will be very 
considerable. The present forms of educational benefit within 
youth education may be affected as also, of course, may the 
demand for education of different kinds. One way of solving 
these problems is perhaps to work with the, present educational 

system as a base and build on to it a suppl emen t ary 
insurance type system . 

During 1968 the government appointed a committee to draw 
up principles for the future financing of adult education. The 
work of this committee is of course an e^ctremely important 
piece in the recurrent education puzzle. 

7 • In conclusion there is also reason to consider some 

questions relating to admission to recurrent education and to 
its internal structure. 

The rules for a,dmission to voluntary education have long 
been based on the view that formal merit should be the decisive 
factor. On many courses of study this led to overqualification. 
To co^teract this tendency in the present educational system, 
a quota system has been introduced, together with rules which 
preclude the raising of a previous grade. V/ithin local 
government and state adult education the .rules are that 
admission shall be based on the applicant’s actual study 
prospects, including participation in organisational work and 
popular education. . A trial of this kind is now being made at 
the faculties of arts of the universities. 

In a system of recurrent education the selection rules must 
be flexible and consistent with the principles adopted within 
Q-dult education. With intermediate school attendance increa,sing, 
on the other hand, this problem becomes less urgent. In the 
future practically everyone will be qualified for continued 
education. 

The students in a system of recurrent education will possess 
varying experience and, to some extent, also varying educational 
grounding. The older students have gaps in their basic 
education and are often unfamiliar with modern educational 
methods, '^e forms of teaching must therefore be strictly 
individualised and there must be differentiation of the 
educational goals for each group. The individual will compose 
his programme of studies more on the basis of his own needs 
than is done in youth education today, where the demands of 
‘society are a potent factor. The curricula may also have to 



be changed in a system of alternation between education and 
other work. In the balance between methodical training and 
learning of facts, U 68 points out, the development may be 
that the educational periods will be used chiefly for 
methodical training, exercising, of the ability to acquire 
facts, and labdrative elements, while the learning of facts 
will take place to a greater extent on the job or in 
concurrent private study. 

Having regard to the individual goals of students, their 
participation in the planning of their education will be 
both necessary and natural. This tendency will, of course, 
be facilitated by the fact that the student groups will 
include adults who are used to planning their own work. 

The role of the teacher will also be affected in a system 
of recurrent education. Teacher training has hitherto been 
aimed exclusively at youth education. As- from 1970 there 
will be teacher training courses for adult education. Even 
today the teacher is being trained more as a tutor and guide 
than as an imparter of knowledge. He will be, states U 68, 
a participant in a group which together will plan the 
teaching for an object that may be a matter for debate and 
planning within the group. The teacher will have an 
important role in an educational system with many constituents. 
If the system is based on the principle that education 
should seek the student rather than the reverse, .the 
teacher may need to be geographically mobile. 
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Percentage of population receiving education, 

by age, In the years 1900, 1950 and 1970 

(The diagram for 1900 is based on uncertain data 
and probably indicates too high a percentage receiving education) 
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APPENDIX B 



Some possible alternatives of recurrent education 
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I. Higher education continues directly from intermediate school. 

A period of higher education is followed by work in an occup- 
ation, after which higher education is completed. After some 
years in an occupation a brief educational period follows, 
perhaps a refresher or upgrading course with some specialis- 
ation. 

II. From intermediate school to an occupation, after which higher * 

education is completed in one sequence. Refresher or up- 
grading course after some period in an occupation. 

III. Periods of occupational work both .after intermediate school 

and between periods of higher education. Refresher or up- I 

grading course after some period in an occupation. 

IV. Part-time higher educational studies concurrently with an 
occupation. These commence after a period of occupational 

work following intermediate school. Refresher or upgrading ^ 

course after a period in an occupation. 

V. Part-time higher education starts concurrently with occu- 
pational work immediately after intermediate school. Final 
period of higher education is full-time. A later refresher or 
upgrading course may be taken on a part-time basis. 
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